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NEW PUBLIC PRINTER. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HAS DE- 
TERMINED TO HAVE A CHANGE 
IN THE OFFICE. 


Asks for Palmer’s Resignation and Is Now 
Looking for a Good Man to Take His 
Place—William S. Rossiter Prominently 
Mentioned as a Candidate—Action Fol- 
lows the Investigation of the Keep Com- 
mission Into the Administration of the 
Office—Ricketts and Hay Do Not Resign. 


It became known this week that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had determined to ask 
for the resignation of Public Printer 
Palmer, who has charge of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington. 
The President, it is said, is looking fora 
competent man to fill the position. 
Among those most prominently men- 
tioned for the placeis William S. Rossiter, 
of New York, who is now chief clerk of 
the Census Office and is in charge of its 
printing. 

Mr. Rossiter has bad an extensive ex- 
perience in artistic and modern printing, 
while proprietor of a private establish- 
ment in New York, and the publications 
of the Census Office under his oversight 
have been notable as an improvement in 
style over ordinary Government work. 
Mr. Rossiter is a graduate of Amherst 
College in the class of 1884, and is the 
author of a volume of short stories. An 
article in the September Atlantic on 
Government printing from Mr. Rossiter’s 
pen exhibits wide familiarity with the 
needs of the establishment. 

The determination of President Roose- 
velt to have a new Public Printer fol- 
lows the report of the Keep Commision, 
which was. appointed to inquire in- 
to the methods of the Government 
Printing Office and particularly the 
matter of the purchase of seventy-two 
typesetting machines, which has stirred 
up so much criticism on the part of those 
interested in the manufacture of rival 
machines. It is understood that the 
Keep Commission unearthed no end of 
evidence of lax methods in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. One observer says 
that if the new Public Printer is a man 
of reasonalbe ability he should save a 
$1,000,000 a year to the taxpayers. 

Mr. Palmer, who asked for che resig- 
nations of Foremen Ricketts and Hay 
because of alleged insubordination, and 
threatened to remove them if the resig-. 
nations were not forthcoming by last 
‘Tuesday, extended the time to to-day, 
Saturday. This was done, however, be- 
fore he was notified by President Roose- 
velt that his resignation was desired. 
It is not believed now that Ricketts and 
Hay will resign, and if they are removed, 
they will be reinstated and the new 
Public Printer will afterward decide on 
their fitness to continue work. The in- 
vestigation of the entire matter of the 
administration of the Printing Office will 
be continued by the Keep Commission. 


United Typothetae Convention. 
Members of the United Typothetae of 
America, 300 strong, met at Niagara 
Falls this week to participate in the con- 
vention of that organization. There 
was a thorough discussion of the eight- 
hour day. The opinion prevailed that 
the Typothetae will oppose this demand 
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PENNSYLVANIA EDITORS. ROCKEFELLER A HUMORIST. 


Plan Big Meeting at Pittsburg—Mayor Made One When He Entertained Na- 
Weaver Invited to Address Them. tional Organization at Cleveland. 


A. Nevin Pomeroy, of Chambersburg, | ‘The American Press Humorists, who 
president of the Pennsylyania State |metin annual convention this week at 
Editorial Association, and R. B. Hab- | Cleveland, enjoyed the unique distinction 
good, of Bradford, its secretary and | nega hae "a by John ervey 
treasurer, werein Pittsburg last week prone poh aa ‘ailentitas Panead 
making final arrangements for the big) Hil), The humorists were accompanied 
convention of the association to be held | to the Rockefeller grounds by Mayor 
in that city on Sept. 26,27 and 28. The|Tom Johnson. Mr. Rockefeller received 
entertainment of the editors will be| the jokesmiths cordially. 
under the auspices of the Merchants and; Mrs. W. R. Rose pinned to. Mr. Rocke- 
Manufacturers’ Association and the Pitts- | feller’s coat a buckeye on which were the 
burg Press Club. It is expected that 300 | letters, “A. P. H.” ' 
delegates will atttend the meeting. | “You are most kind,” said Mr. Rocke- 

Mayor Weaver, of Philadelphia, has | feller. ‘‘I am one of you now, am I not? 
been invited to address the editors and bs ae a was asked to pose with 
bas given & -provisional promise to AC: | hig gueeta for a photograph. 
cept the invitation. The business session) (Certainly, if you wish,” he replied. 
will be addressed by W. S. Cappeller,| As the party stood for the picture Mr. 
editor of the Mansfield (0.) News, and | Rockefeller slipped behind a woman. “I 
Hon. J. E. Farr, editor of the Scranton | don’t wish to take too prominent a 
Truth. The annual banquet of the as-| part,” he said. “I am crowding out 
sociation will be held at the Hotet| thers who regper eat My emblem 
Schenley. Congressman J. F. Burke will | ae make me a bumor- 
act as toastmaster, and on behalf of the |" «i You rectors? us,” replied Strickland 


editors of the Keystone State, Charles | w. Gillilan, the president of the society. 
“T am happy to know it,” said Mr. 


Emory Smith, editor of the Philadelphia 





and fight for a nine-hour day. 
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JOSEPH B BISHOP, OF THE NEW 
YORK GLOBE, GETS 
APPOINTMENT. 


Will Prepare Panama Commission’s Re- 
ports for the Press and Public and Also 
Act as Official Historian of the Big Un- 
dertaking—Position Pays $10,000 a Year. 
Mr. Bishop’s Peculiar Fitness for the 
Place—Welcomes Opportunity to Do 
Literary Work—Annoucement by Chair- 
man Shonts. 


Joseph B. Bishop, chief of the editorial 

department of the New York Globe and 

Commercial Advertiser, was last Tuesday 

appointed executive secretary of the 

Panama Canal Commission at a salary 

of $10,000 a year. Mr. Bishop will make 

his headquarters at Washington and 

will have charge of all literary matter 

issued by the commission for the press 

and the public. He will also act as 

official historian of the canal. 

When seen by a representative of Tue 

Epitor AND PUBLisHRR on Wednesday 

Mr. Bishop was just leaving for Wash- 
ington. ‘There is nothing more I can 

say about my new work” said Mr. Bis- 
hop. ‘It is all covered in the announce- 
ment made to the press by Chairman 
Shonts of the canal commission. The 
position came to me unsought. Ever 
since President Roosevelt entered public 
life in New York I have been his personal 
friend, but a political position never 
appealed to me and I never accepted one. 

I do not regard the secretarship to the 
canal commission as such. Chairman 
Shonts wanted a man for the place who 
was trained in editorial work. When he 
offered me the position I was attracted 
to it because for some years I have made 
a study of the canal situation and am 
greatly interested init. Besides it gave 
mean opportunity to do some purely 
literary work which I have had in mind. 
For instance, I have just promised to 
write for the Century Company some 
recollections of the late John Hay, with 
whom I was intimately acquainted for 
about forty years. My new position will 
allow me to do this work to much better 
advantage than if I remained tied down 
to a newspaper office. So when the 
secretaryship of the canal commission 
was offered to me, I accepted and the 
whole thing wasover in about twenty 
minutes. Naturally lam much pleased 
at the appointment.” 

In making his official announcement, 
Chairman Shonts of the canal commis- 
sion said: 

‘*Mr. Bishop as executive secretary of 
the commission will have charge of the 
publicity and literary branch of its work. 
He will prepare the various statements 
which I as chairman, or the commission 
asa body, may desire to make public, and 
will furnish all proper information to the 
press and public. He will also be the 
officia! historian of the canal, preserving 
andcompiling the authentic and authori- 
tative record of its construction. 

“I have for some time felt the need of 
the services of such a man, and have been 
on the lookout for one with the requisite 
qualifications, which are trained pce 
skill and special experience in the hand- 
ling of public questions. Mr. Bishop has 





Rockefeller. 


Press, will respond to a toast, 


for many years been a student of politi- 
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cal and governmental subjects of all 
kinds, and a writer on them for both 
hewspapers and magazines. He has 
—_ special attention to the Isthmian 

‘anal question, and his writings upon it 
have commanded the warm approval, 
among others, of Secretary Hay. He 
Was an intimate friend of the late G. 5S. 
Morison, with whom, as well as Prof. 
William H. Burr and William: Barclay 
Parsons, consulting engineers of the 
commission, he has studied every phase 
of the problem. Both the last-named 
gentlemen, as well as Secretary Taft, 
have warmly commended him for the 
position. [| wanted a high-grade man 
for a high-grade position, and I was 
greatly pleased when Mr. Bishop accepted 
my offer of the place.” 

It is not likely that the appointment 
was intended as a birthday surprise for 
Mr. Bishop, but come to him on his 
birthday it did. He was born on Sept. 
5, 1847, at East Providence, R. I., and 
was graduated at Brown University in 
1870 with the degree of A. B. 

Mr. Bishop began his newspaper career 
on the New York Tribune, being on the 
editorial staff of that paper from 1870 
to 1883. In 1883 he becamean editorial 
writer on the New York Evening Post,a 
position which he held until 1900, when 
he resigned to become head of the editor- 
ial department of the New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. When that paper 
passed under a new management and 
changed its name to the Globe, Mr. Bis- 
hop continued to direct its editorial 
policy on the old lines of dignity and 
accuracy which have always character- 
ized it. 

Mr. Bishop, notwithstanding his busy 
newspaper life, has found time for the 
writing of several books. He published 
“Cheap Money Experiments” in 1892. 
Last year he brought out in buok form 
a compilation of articles appearing in 
the Internationa! Quarterly on leading 
topics of the day and called “Issues of 
the New Epoch.” Another book which 
he published last year was entitled “Our 
Political Drama,’ which was divided 
into three parts under the titles, ‘‘Con- 
ventions,” “‘Campaigns” and ‘“Candi- 
dates.” In it Mr. Bishop gave thea 
dramatic side of our political history 
relating to these three phases of it, and 
illustrated it by personal anecdotes of 
the leading characters concerned. 





SUIT OVER DRAMATIZATION. 


Cyrus Townsend Brady Says He Reserved 
Rights on Story He Sold. 


The Rev. Dr. Cyrus Townsend Brady 
has begun an action against the Ess Ess 
Publishing Company, of New York, to 
recover $25,000 damages and to enjoin 
that corporation and Tim Murphy from 
paying out money gained by the use of 
the drama “ A Cornerin Coffee,” of which 
the plaintiff allegeshe isthe author. Dr. 
Brady says he wrote a serial story and 
sold it to the Ess Ess Sompany, but re- 
served the right to dramatize it. 

He alleges that the story was drama- 
tized by Owen Davis and is being pre- 
sented in various theaters in this and 
other States. He notified the company 
that they were infringing on his rights 
and they replied thatthey had purchased 
all the rights when they paid him $500 
for the story. Through his counsel Mr. 
Brady bas applied to Supreme Court 
Justice Burr in Brooklyn for an order 
compelling the Ess Ess company and Tim 
Murphy to deposit all moneys which the 
defendanta receive as royalties in a 
trust company until the suit is decided. 


Associated Press Annual Meeting. 
The annual meeting of the Associated 
Press will be held in New York on Sept. 
20. The business session will be called 
to order at 11 o’clock in the Astor Gal- 
lery of the Waldorf-Astoria. 





FOUR SCORE YEARS. 
Boston Traveler Celebrates Its Eightieth 
Anniversary With Special Edition. 


The Boston Traveler on Thursday of 
last week issued a special edition cele- 
brating its eightieth anniversary. The 
Traveler is the oldest evening paper in 
Boston. It was established on July 5, 
1825, as the American Traveler, which 
was an outgrowth of the State Register. 
This was a periodical something like a 
railroad guide carrying several columne 
of advertising for the stage lines that 
ran into Boston. On April 1, 1845 the 
paper became a daily,and was knownas 
the Boston Evening Traveler. The 
American Traveler continued and to it 
passed the functions of the old State 
Register. 

The Traveler claims to have been the 
first paper in Bostonenterprising enough 
to employ newsboys to sell it, which 
was done when it issued an extra on 
Daniel Webster’s great speech in 1848 
opposing the nomination of Zachary 
Taylor for President. It posted the first 
bulletin board in Boston, and alsoclaims 
to have printed the first telegraphic dis- 
patch—the one giving the news of the 
French Revolution and downfall of Louis 
Phillippe, whichthad been brought to New 
York by an incoming steamer and wired 
to Boston. 

Manton Marble, who later became 
celebrated as editor of the New York 
World, was one of the early editors, and 
in Apri! 1857 came Samuel Bowles. The 
two men could not work in harmony 
and Marble resigned. He was succeeded 
by Bowles, who persuaded the proprie- 
tors to consolidate the Bee, the Atlas 
and the Chronicle with the Traveler and 
issue a@ morning paper. The field was 
not profitable and Mr. Bowles left soon 
after to start the Springfield Republican, 
which is still continued by his son of the 
same Dame. 

The Traveler returned to the afternoon 
field a short time later and has since 
continued as an evening paper. 

Early in the summer of 1903 the 
Traveler was sold to its present pub- 
lishers, John H. Fahey and Franklin 
Coe, who have improved the paper in 
many ways. Inits special number the 
Traveler prints over a page of letters 
from prominent Bostonians congratu- 
lating the present management on the 
success of the paper. 





Sioux Falls Argus-Leader Sold. 

The Sioux Falls (S. D.) Daily Argus- 
Leader changed hands on Aug. 30. The 
Tomlinson interest in the paper has been 
acquired by Charles M. Day, William T. 
Moore, Clara V. Lloyd and Annie L. Day. 
The Argus-Leader Company has been in- 
corporated with a paid-up capital of 
$40,000, of which Mr. Day, who was the 
former partner of Mr. Tomlinson, has a 
controlling interest. The paper is said 
to have brought the highest price ever 
paid for a newspaper property in South 
Dakota. oe 


With Newspaper Enterprise Association. 
C. C. Cline, city editur of the Kansas 
City Journal, has resigned to accept an 
executive position with the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association, with headquar- 
ters at Cleveland. Mr. Cline went to 
Kansas City in 1894,since which time he 
has been connected with different news- 
papers there. He has an extensive 
acquaintance throughout the West, 
especially in newspaper circles. 





Texas Labor Paper Sold. 

Morris J. Lynch has purchased the 
Galveston (lex.) Journal, the organ of 
union labor in its section, from T. W. 
Dee, for $3,000. Mr. Lynch was for- 
merly connected with the Galveston 
News. 





GILLILAN QUITS WORK. 


And Will Enjoy Himself as Lecturer 
and Free Lance. 


Strickland W. Gillilan, humorist, syn- 
dicate writer and lecturer, has reached 
the peculiar position where he ¢annot 
afford to work on a newspaper, and has 
severed his connection with the Balti- 
more American, his resignation to take 
effect on Saturday, Sept. 16. 

Regarding his resignation Mr. Gillilan 
said: : 

“T am making a diabolical attempt to 
ruin the paper by quitting, but I confess 
it is with little hope. I have quit so 
many papers with the same end in view 
and have signally failed each time. It is 
positively painful to me to look and see 
how the papers relieved of my services 
have flourished like the greenest of bay 
trees since losing me. And when I look 
back over the career of the Baltimore 
American and reflect how it prospered 
and grew almost a century before I was 
born, it seems the supremest folly to 
presume that it would die now without 
me. It would be just like the stubborn 
old thing to go right on living and mov- 
ing and having its being just as if I had 
never happened. And then, again, when 
I remember that nearly three years of 
my daily work of its editorial page 
failed even to reduce its circulation or to 
cut off any of its advertising patronage. 
or even to stop its being quoted far and 
wide—well, I think it’s pretty much of a 
forlorn hope on my part; don’t you? 

“Then Nesbit tried thesame thing, and 
before bim George V. Dinkelspiel Hobart 
If their leaving a paper wouldn’t ruin it, 
why should I expect to put the kibosh 
on it with my puny resignation. 

“The entertainment field has solved 
the bread and butter problem and bas 
also provided a bit of other stuff to go 
with the plainer forms of food, thus fur- 
nishing me the chance [ have always 
been wanting—an opportunity to con- 
vince myself thoroughly that it doesn’t 
pay to write verses and short stories on 
4 free-lance basis. But that will be my 
work henceforth, making my money on 
the lecture platform and getting my 
chiefest pleasure out of loafing in my 
den and writing the sort of things [ like 
in the way I like to write them—re. 
writing them as frequently as I please 
and polishing them until they arefar too 
good for acceptance. 

“T shall retain my new country home 
near Baltimore until the mortgagee gete 
clean outof patience. I'urther deponent 
sayeth not. 

“T have been fifteen years in the busi- 
ness and I have an uneasy feeling that, 
no matter how much money I make 
otherwise, I shall starve without my 
newsnaper job. But I won’t. I have 
been in the newspaper business so long 
that I am inured to every degree of 
hunger.” 

NEW NEWSBOY LAW. 





Badge Must Bear the Holder’s Signature 
and Be Worn Conspicuously. 


The new law requiring all New York 
newsboys to have badges and permits 
went into effect last Saturday. No boy 
under 10 and no girl under 16 will be 
allowed to sell newspapersin the streets, 
and all over those ages must have a per- 
mit from the superintendent of schools 
and must wear a badge furnished by the 
superintendent. 

The permit is to be inscribed with the 
name, age, identification marks and 
statistics of the newsboy, and the sig- 
nature of the applicant, his parent or 
guardian, and the principal of the school 
he last attended, together with his 
school record. 

The badge, which is 4 by 2 inches, 
with the autograph and signature of the 
owner, will be furnished free by the 
superintendent of schools. It must be 
wornconspicuously and if an attendance 
otticer so demands, the newsboy must 
write his signatureto compare with that 
on the badge. 





LEWIS TO START A DAILY. - 





Plans to Use Bank Stock in Establishing 
New Publication for Women. 


Itis reported that E. G. Lewis, pub- 
lisher of the Woman’s Magazine, St. 
Louis, is about to establish a woman’s 
daily newspaper to be created out of the 
funds of the People’s United States Bank. 
He has embodied his plans in the form 
of a circular letter, copies of which he 
has mailed to sixty-thousand-odd stock- 
holders of the bank. ‘The planfor the 
paper is thus outlined by the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat: 

“The new paper is to be called the 
Woman’s National Daily and will con- 
sist of four pages. On the first page Mr. 
Lewis proposes to give telegraph news 
of the world and market reports; the 
second page will contain the editorials; 
the third page will be devoted to mat- 
ters of interest to the women, while the 
fourth page is reserved for advertise- 
ments. The paper will contain no gen- 
eral local news. The subscription price 
is to be $1 per year. 

“in July Lewis asked thestockholders 
of the bank to turn over their stock to 
him, taking in return his personal note, 
bearing five per cent. interest. Mr. 
Lewis declares that in thie manner he 
has secured a majority of the $2,500,000 
of the bank’s paid-in stock. 

“Stock in the People’s Bank will be 
accepted at par value for preferred stock 
in the Lewis Publishing Company, bear- 
ing six'per cent. interest. Those who 
have already turned their stock over to 
Lewis in return for his personal note 
may exchange the notes for the preferred 
stock in the publishing company. If 
they do not wish to adopt this method, 
Lewis in his circular again renews his 
pledge to redeem the notes at their face 
value, with interest. To this end he 
states that it is his plan to have a trus- 
tee for his common stock and other 
interests, and to apply his entire income, 
aside from living expenses, to paying off 
the notes. 

‘*A meeting of the stockholders of the 
publishing company is set for Oct. 24, to 
vote upon the proposed increase of capi- 
tal stock. The amount of the increase, 
Mr. Lewis states, can not be determined 
until it is definitely ascertained how 
many of the stockholders in the bank 
desire to exchange their holdings for the 
preferred stock of the publishing com- 
pany. Mr. Lewis has called on Post- 
office Inspector Fulton to ascertain if 
there would be any objection to a local 
trust company acting as the agent in 
tranferring the bank stock either to 
Lewis or exchanging it for preferred 
stock of the publishing company. In- 
spector Fulton said that he knew of no 
objection to this plan. 

‘*Mr. Lewis emphatically declares that 
he has by no means dropped the bank 
proposition. The fraud order, be says, 
will be carried to the Supreme Court. 

“The directorate of the Lewis Pub- 
lishing Company is to be increased to 
eleven members. Mr. Lewis states that 
the new paper will be published in the 
vicinity of Union Station. No time bas 
been tixed for its first appearance, nor 
has the editor been selected. It will be 
published about 1 p. m. daily, but will 
have no local circulation in the usual 
sense, little local pews, and so far as 
known, no telegraph news service. The 
paper will be issued six days in the 
week.” 

New Republican Paper for Richmond. 

There is considerable talk of a new 
Republican paper being started at Rich. 
mond, Va., to further the interests of 
Republican candidates in the coming 
campaign. A newspaper man from 
Washington was in Richmond last week 


looking over the field. The prominent ‘ 


Republicans of Richmond profess ignor- 
ance concerning the details of the pro- 
ject, but they do not deny that sucha 
plan is being considered. State Chair- 
man C. B. Slemp is said to be making 
the arrangements for publication. 





The Tecumseh (Neb.) Tribune has been 


sold to C. W. Marlin. 
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TREATING RELIGION. 


Correspondent Finds Only Good in the 
Unbiased Attitude of Daily News- 
papers Toward the Subject. 


A correspondent of the Newark (N. J.) 
News, writing over the signature 
“Clericus,”’ comments very sensibly on 
the present day attitude of the newspa- 
pers toward religion. He says: 

“Careful readers of daily newspapers 
must have observed of late years that 
the representative ones are giving con- 
siderable attention to religious affairs. 
Not only the news of churches is chron- 
icled, and conventions and conferences 
given liberal space for reports of their 
discussions, but religious themes are 
treated in a comprehensive way by 
means of carefully discriminating edi- 
torials. Some of the best things said on 
religious matters are to be found in edi- 
torials of these representative papers. 
This does not mean that they have be- 
come extremely good, but it does mean 
that they believe they have a mission 
along this line, and that the people are 
interested in religious affairs presented 
in an impartial and judicious manner, 
though they may not all belong to a 
church. A newspaper will be just as 
good as its public will permit it to be, 
aod when the moral tone of its public is 
wholesome, the paper will provide all it 
can that is helpful. 

**A newspaper has regard for its char- 
acter, and the kind of service it will ren- 
der, as has any person, that is, respect- 
able newspapers have, and they have, 
too, a high sense of the importance and 
value of their service, as well as a keen 
appreciation of the approvalof their pub- 
lic. Lt does a newspapergood to be told 
of its merits, or of something well said. 
It treasures these commendations of ite 
readers. The representative papers are 
not printed for lucre’s sake, as is some- 
times charged, but they have the con- 
sciousness of as high a calling and 
service as have any of the leading pro- 
fessors. Journalism is becoming more 
exacting every year, and is placing the 
standard of achievement on high moral 
grounds. 


BROAD VIEWS OF DAILY PRESS. 


‘Of course some denominational re- 
ligious periodicals complain because these 
daily newspapers are handling religious 
affairs, and are expressing alarm lest 
such papers do not properly treat of re- 
ligious themes, and thereby retard relig- 
ious progress rather than do good. The 
alarm, however, is needless. Thedenom. 
inational weekly and the daily news- 
paper are not in the same field. The 
denominational paper is committed to a 
special group of ideas, which constitute 
the cause which it espouses and which 
supportsit. If any considerable number 
of people prefer to read the religious 
information of the daily press it is be- 
eause they are getting out of touch with 
purely denominational news based on 
credal or peculiarly dogmatic founda- 
tion. The daily newspaper has no such 
limited end to serve, but takes broad 
ground and considers religious subjects 
in their universal character and intrinsic 
merits. For this reason a calmer and 
less biased treatment is possible. 

‘*In the daily newspaper discussions of 
religious themes there is evident the dis- 
position to give large place to theethical, 
foundation principles of religion in pref- 
ference to the theological. In this partic 
ular service the representative papers 
have become conservators of the moral 
interests of acommunity. During the re- 
cent discussion regarding the question- 
able methods of amassing the wealth of 
Mr. Rockefeller, many daily papers took 
a decided position on the moralsituation 
involved, while most religious organs 
either avoided the issue or hastened to 
explain that there isno wrongdoing any- 
where. One writer in a religious journal 
gave Mr. Rockefeller a place as exalted 
as that of La Placeand Sir Isaac Newton. 

THE RELIGION OF HERE AND NOW. 

“The religious journals in most in- 
stances seem to regard religion as some- 
thing apart from the moral life, whereas 





nb) man or community can be truly 
religious unless righteous. The common 
virtues of honesty, justice and charity 
are prime necessities in a religious life. 
More is expected of a religious man, 
especially a Christian man, in way of 
justice, magnanimity and fair dealing in 
business relations, and itis expected that 
a religious man will setahigher example 
and do business in the atmosphere of 
another world than that which iscreated 
by an economic struggle more or less 
brutal, in which some go under, that 
others might be elevated above them. 

ome newspapers are the severest critics 
of such conditions, and it would seem 
well that it is so. 

“Recently Coliier’s Weekly made the 
following editorial statement: Religion 
is avoided in Collier’s as a topic of dis- 
cussion, for the reason that our thoughts, 
whatever they might be, would be offen- 
sive to many, and of no considerable 
value to the universe.’ A Roman Catho- 
lic paper of Cincinnati does not agree 
with Collier’s, and points out that, asa 
fact, there is an undercurrent of religion 
in every community; that religion is the 
basic principle of the civie virtues in gen- 
eral, and asks the question: ‘Why 
should discussion of religion be offensive 
to any rightminded man?’ This paper 
further declares that for a newspaper to 
discuss religion in such @ way as to 
champion some denominational view 
might, indeed, give offense to somebody, 
but this need not be. The newspaper 
has no such mission, but can discuss on 
broad principles the relation of religion 
to human welfare. Itis neither valiant 
nor logical to avoid it. 

“In the mannerin which religious news 
is presented there is a difference between 
the daily paper and the regular type of 
religious journal. The newspaper seeks 
to present as accurately as possible the 
news, the undesirable as well as the de- 
sirable, and thus reflects the actual con- 
dition of a situation. The religious 
journal gives the news in a one-sided 
manner very frequently, making state- 
ments about the progress and work of a 
church, it may be, when brethern who 
are nearest the situation know that the 
facts are quite otherwise, or the work of 
some favorite minister of the journal is 
exalted beyond measure. 

“Such journals have been known to 
give much attention to the doings of 
certain ministers with great regularity, 
until it would seem that the paper must 
be working in the capacity of a press 
agent, while the same paper will practi- 
cally decline to make mention of other 
ministers and their work, because they 
held views of which the journal could 
not approve. 

‘*A daily newspaper cannot be moved 
by such considerations, If the religious 
items are really news, and there is the 
space at command, they will be used 
There is ofttimes much reading between 
the lines required forsome religious jour. 
nals. One of the weaknesses of biog- 
raphy is seen in the fact that usually the 
defects in the character of the subject are 
put out of sight, and only the good 
things are stated, so that it appears to 
a reader that the subject never hada 
fault nor did a wrong act. Of course, 
such a production is not a correct pre- 
sentation of the life of a man, and is mis- 
leading. 

MORAL EFFECT OF PUBLICITY. 

‘*A newspaper is likely to present 
frankly the features of life as they are. 
If the newspaper did not keep a com- 
munity aware of the wrongdoings in the 
world as well as the worthy things, 
more good people might lessen their 
éfforts to fight sin. But while evil is 
atill rampant—and we have the word of 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, at the North- 
field conference, that the cities are ‘cess- 
pools of wickedness’—it must be borne 
in mind that the good also is more uni. 
versally establishing itself. The Hon 
Carroll D. Wright, former United States 
Commissioner of Labor, declared in a 
recent address that ‘ the publicconscience 
is more acute, more sensitive, than at 
any time in the history of mankind.’ 
There is a general awakening of moral 
feeling, and the more alert daily news- 





papers will as quickly discern this and 


interpret it as will the religious journals. 

‘‘There are many influences at work 
for the moral and spiritual elevation of 
humanity. These influences spring from 
Christianity, and whether churches are 
filled or half-filled, these inftuences will 
continue their work. It is the ethical 
character of Christianity that is beecom- 
ing more and more prominent, and it is 
in this that daily papers are more par- 
ticularly interested. As long as religion 
is maintained in purely theological 
shape, and pertains to a world beyond 
the skies, the daily paper can hardly be 
expected to enter on any discussions of 
the subject, but inasmuch as religion is 
more and more coming to be defined in 
such @ way as to mean much for this life, 
and on its ethical side is touching vari- 
ous affairs of human life with healing for 
the woes of life, the daily paper can well 
consider the subject in profitable man- 
ner. Itis areason for rejoicing, rather 
than alarm, that some representative, 
influential daily papers are thus treating 
of a great subject.” 


FAG END OF SUMMER. 





Rhymed Effusion Describing the News 
Situation at Oyster Bay Capital. 
Congratulations to Peace 
Correspondents. 


Special to Taz EpITOR aND PUBLISHER. 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., Sept. 7, 1905. 
The fag end of theseason seems to have 
arrived, and from now on until the 30th 
of the month, the “nothing doing” sign 
will probably be flashed to New York 
from the Presidential village with more 
or less sickening frequency. Soimpressed 
with the dreary outlook was one of the 
correspondents that he wrote the follow- 
ing lines especially for Tue Epiror anpD 
PUBLISHER : 
ON THE ROAD TO OYSTER BAY. 
Now the times are getting woozy 
At this Presidential town, 
For what callers come ain’t newsy 
And we might as well lie down 
As to try to get hot screamera 
Out of gents who come to lunch, 


Or the local village schemers, 
Or the Secret Service bunch— 


On the road to Oyster Bay, 
Where them writer fellers play, 
Where the news Is shy and skeerce 
And each item's played up fierce 
Bv the space men blithe and gay— 
On the road to Oyster Bay. 


Now I tell you confidential 
That it ain't no barbecne 
Just to watch a Presidential 

For to see what he will do; 

But it’s forty times more fiercer, 
As true as you live, I'm bound, 
To be stationed off down here, sir, 
When he stops a movin’ round. 


On the road to Oyster Bay 
Where them writers fellers play— 
Out of regard for the man’s family we 
have suppressed the name which was 
signed to the manuscript. 


A couple of days after the peace envoys 
decided to agree, Charley Graves, of the 
World, suggested that the correepond- 
ents of Oyster Bay ought to do some- 
thing for the correspondents at Ports- 
mouth. ‘‘They’ve done noble work,” 
said Graves, “and they ought to be 
rewarded. Don’t you think we oughtto 
send them something to show our ap- 
preciation—some little token, like a 
thousand dollar bill, an order on the 
Wentworth for a seven course dinner, or 
something of the sort?” 

Everybody agreed with thesuggestion. 

“They would consider it coarse and un- 
mannerly for us to send them the billyou 
suggest,” said Carter, of the Herald; “and 
I think that they would be sure to de- 
cline the banquet if we were not there to 
join them,” added Forman, of the Sun. 

So the upshot of the discussion was 
that a message of appreciation was sent 
to Portsmouth. It was as follows: 

Oyster Bay, Aug. 31. 

The American and Foreign Correspond- 
ents at Peace Conference, Portsmouth. 

Your humbler confreres at Oyster Bay 





extend their heartiest congratulations 


upon your brilliant effortein behalf of 
peace. The world may never know, but 
we ‘have it upon the highest authority,” 
as “pointed out exclusively” in your 
dispatches, that you did it. Please for- 
ward the irreducible minimum, 

Elmer E. Paine, Associated Press. 

Robert H. Hazard, Publishers Press. 

Henry James Forman, New York Sun. 

Robert I. Carter, New York Herald. 

W. Axel Warn, New York Times. 

W. Porter Hamilton, New York Even- 
ing Sun. 

Charles B. Graves, New York World. 

J. E. MacBride, New York American. 

The foregoing message was sent at 
about 8 o’clock inthe evening. At about 
10:30 the following reply was received, 
signed by Bill Hoster, of the American: 

Portsmouth, N. H., Aug. 31. 

Thanks gents. Step into Harry’s and 
have one on me. Hoster. 

As ‘‘Harry’s” is the abbreviation for 
Harry Hirschfeld’s saloon, the reply from 
Mr. Hoster was voted to bein poor taste 
and of a very low form of wit. Besides 
that, Mr. Hoster had forgotten to wire 
the necessary change. On the following 
day another and more satisfactory reply 
was received from Portsmouth. Here 
it is: 

Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 1. 

We are whistling loud to-day, but hear 
that you are still in the forest. As to 
your demand on inreducible minimum, 
our ultimatum is ‘“‘not one kopec.” 
Look to Baron Kaneko, who, according 
to advices under Portsmouth date lines, 
has settled the war. 

Miller and Eland, Publishers Press. 

H. M. Crist, Brooklyn Eagle. 

R. V. Oulahan, New York Sun: 

C. W. Camp, New York Evening Sun. 





PROTECTION OF NEWS. 


Prince Buelow Promises That Matter Shall 
Be Looked Into by Germany. 


Consul-General Guenther at Frankfort 
reports to Washington that the associa- 
tion of German publishers of newspapers 
has received the following reply from 
Prince Buelow, chancellor of the German 
Empire, to their propositions with refer- 
ence to authors’ rights: 


“The question of international pro- 
tection of newspaper news, raised in the 
petition of the 22d ultimo, has already 
been duly considered at the Paris confer- 
ence of authors in 1896. In view of the 
great importance of this question, aleo 
from the standpoint of public interest, I 
must acknowledge the wish of the aseo; 
ciation, that the subject should again be 
looked into, as justified. The conference 
which will shortly take place for thié 
purpose will give an opportunity to en- 
able German interests to take a stand 
with reference to the prospective revision 
of the authors’ agreement of Berne. I 
shall cause that this conference. which 
eventually will take place, participated 
in by experts from the circles of authors 
and publishers, will also extend to the 
protection of newspaper news, and that 
the respective propositions 4nd state- 
ments will be considered” 


The Cambridge (*{d.) Record is a new 
paper. Robert G. Henry is the editor. 














Typesetting Machines 
at a ain, 
We have for sale two Simplex Ty ting 


Machines ‘one 8 pt., one 7 pt.) in absolutely 
first-class condition, with pounds of type 
nearly new. For newspaper work these ma- 
chines are second to none. Our only reason 
for selling is that we are going intu book 
rinting and uire a different machine. 

These machines with the type, cost new about 
$3,350. We will sell either one with about 300 
pounds of type for $750; or the two with 
about 600 pounds of typefor $1400. If you are 
at present setting type by hand, you can 
reduce the cost of composition 75 per cent by 
using one or both of these machines. 

Machines may be eeen running at this office 
at any time until sold. 

For particulars address 


Perth Amboy E News Company, 








Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Sone iti 
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NEW YORK, 


THE BISHOP APPOINTMENT. 
In the appointment of Joseph B. 
Bishop to be executive secretary of the 
Panama Canal Commission another 
prominent newspaper man has been 
rewarded by 
Mr. 
chief reasons for gratification over the 
appointment the opportunity it affords 
for doing literary work, which has long 
been his ambition. If this literary work 
amounts only to giving a useful history 
of the building of the canal it will have 
been enough. Almost any man might 
consider it a privilege to be allowed to 
perform such a task. But there seems 
to be no reason why Mr. Bishop's liter- 
ary work should not amount to much 
At any rate, the Government has 


Government preferment. 


Bishop mentions as one of his 


more. 
secured a valuable man, and the news- 
paper profession has lost one. 





NEWSPAPER MAN’S FUTURE. 

As secretary of the Canal Commission 
Mr. Bishop will, we fancy, continue to be 
a fairly busy man, but his energies will 
be directed along new lines. And that is 
the point. While there are exceptions, 
perhaps, it is accepted as a general rule 
that the work exacted of a man ina 
bustling newspaper shop is not condu- 
cive to the production of literature in the 
higher sense. It is invaluable as a train- 
ing, it is as honorablea work as ayoung 
man can do; but when it comes to writ- 
ing books it is prohibitory. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, 
that those possessed of a literary 
temperament or those who have aliking 
forexecutive accomplishment welcome an 
opportunity to lay off the editorial 
toga. As one writer who has been 
through it all and still holds a topmost 
position on one of the leading dailies of 
the country puts it: ‘“‘And yet, harda 
mistress as Journalism is, you like her, 
you love her—and when you get a good 
chance to enter some other business you 
generally ‘shake’ her.”’ 

Since jouraalism is essentially a call- 
ing that demands young men, it is prob- 
ably just as well that these things are 
so. ‘More acd more the Government ser- 

vice is offering the opportunity so desir- 
able at middle age. This is as it should 
be not only because the newspaper man’s 
work itself is in the nature of a public 
service that is deserving of reward, but 
because, as is demonstrated every day, 
it has prepared him peculiarly well for 
the position that is hisdue. Journalism 
owes the world and society no debt. If 
it exacts the active, early years of a 
man’s life, it repays them by fitting him 
for the big work of the world. 
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THE PRESS AT PORTSMOUTH. 

Speaking of the splendid work of the 
newspaper men at the peace conferenee 
which has just ended, the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of last Sunday says: 


‘At no other peace conference in the 
world’s history were the newspapers so 
widely represented as they were at 
Portsmouth. At no other was the in- 
formation so promptly given and so 
complete. The plenipotentiaries, in fact, 
began talking about their task to the 
newspapers before theconference opened. 
Mr. Sato, for his associates, tola what 
Japan would expect to get. Mr. Witte 
was likewise communicative as to what 
Russia would stand out against, and 
what it intended to do in the congress. 

‘‘All this was an innovation in the 
order of procedure at peace gatherings. 
Nothing of the kind was thought of by 
any of the plenipotentiaries at the con- 
gress in Vienna in 1814, or at any of the 
other gatherings of the representatives 
of the great nations in those days to 
revise the map'of Europe or to prevent 
its disturbance in the future. When the 
representatives of the powers met in 
Paris in 1856 to settle the issues dealt 
with in the Crimean war, there was no 
thought about publishing beforehand 
the irreducible minimum of the allied 
British, French, Sardinians and Turks, 
in the way of demands, and the Russian 
representatives did not talk about their 
unincreasible maximum in the shape of 
concessions, Russia being the vanquished 
nation then, as now. Even at the Paris 
conference of 1898 between the Ameri- 
cans and Spanish the American delegates 
were far more reticent, in their talks 
in advance of the meeting, than both 
Japanese and Kussians were in the pres- 
ent instance. 

“The change is a fine tribute to the 
influence of the press in shaping as well 
as in voicing public opinion. The press 
was one of the great powers at Ports- 
mouth.” 





Correspondents Entertained. 

The newspaper men sent by five differ- 
ent newspapers to the scene of the min- 
ing troubles at Tracy City, Tenn., were 
entertained one night last week by Col. 
and Mrs. A. M. Shook. The correspond. 
ents in whose honor the Shook home 
was opened were: John Leiper, Nash- 
ville American; C. R. Martin, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch; W. P. Hoffman, Nash- 
ville Banner; R. E. Pritchitt, Chatta- 
nooga Times, and J. L. Baker, Knox- 
ville. i 

Newspaper Owned by a City. 

Dresden is one of the few cities pos- 
sessing a municipal newspaper, and this 
was bequeated to the city by the late 
Dr. Gunt. The bequest is a very valua- 
ble property and consists of a daily 
newspaper which, in consequence of its 
extensive circulation, is the principal 
advertising medium in the neighborhood. 
The profits are applied to the beautify- 
ing and improvement of the city and to 
charity.—Chicago Journal. 
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THE NEWSPAPER POET 


A New Product in the Field of Journalism 
That Is a Wonder to the 
Old Timers. 


Here is an editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Bangor (Me.) Commercial 
and which is particularly appropriate 
for this, the week that the American 
Press Humorists are in convention: 


“There is one thing in newspaperdom 
which to the old-time, prosy, matter of- 
fact members of the craft of to-day is 
something surprising, not tosay remark- 
able. Of course we are fully aware that 
modern newspaper making is tar dif- 
ferent from what it was in the former 
days and that some of the most brilliant 
men and women of the time are con- 
nected with the great journals of the 
present. Newspapers are also far differ- 
ent from what they were in the time of 
Greeley, Raymond, the elder Bennett ana 
Samuel Bowles. They are less heavy, 
but more sparkling. They are not so 
readable for their rare editorials and 
labored discussions, but contain a more 
graphic summary of the spirit of the 
times, of the push and vim and rattle of 
modern life. Not that they are without 
able editorials, a wide range of news 
despatches and some creditable corre- 
spondence; but in general there is a 
catchy, jaunty, rather frivolous tone to 
large parts of most of the great dailies 
which is readily recognized by most 
readers, especially by those familiar 
with newspaper making. 

‘*Now the thing thatis alwayssurpris- 
ing to us in going over the great news- 
papers of the day is the abundance of 
matter given in verse. Take up almost 
any Boston, Chicago, New York or 
Wasbington newspaper for any day and 
find the truth of this statement. In all 
cases the column of original editorial or 
contributed verse is conspicuous. Much 
of this is, no doubt, contributed, but in 
many cases these leading newspapers 
maintain their own poets. 

“Tt is often a wonder to us how these 
men like 8. E. Kiser, Wallace Irwin, J. 
W. Foley, W. J. Lampton, Frank L. 
Stanton and scores of others can con. 
tinue day after day, to grind out—excuse 
the harsh and undignified expression— 
the yards of verse which they do. We 
can understand how men who love birds 
and flowers and out door life can write 
column after column on the woodchuck, 
the burdock, the white clover, the purple 
grackle—that is easy. But how they 
can spin so much stuff in verse, in all 
sorts of measure, uponall sorts ofevents, 
incidents or subjects is indeed to us, one 
of the things ofdeep mystery. It belongs 
to genius, 

**Much of this verse is very good verse. 
There is little of the machine fragrance 
to it. Even upon the most common, 
every-day themes it is often worth read- 
idg and not unfreqently containsaline or 
two, spontane»us it may have been but 
at the same time exhibiting some polish, 
which carries the whole poem—no, piece 
—above the common. In this respect the 
little verse of Frank Stanton of Atlanta 
takes high rank and he often sings very 
sweetly. Alwavsin thesame place inthe 
New York Globe. every day. Wallace 
Irwin has a double column effusion in 
rhyme which we generally read. Hitting 
on events of the day—the weather, the 
summer girl, the Japs’ history, Peary’s 
voyage, or other seasonable incident, 
Wallace Irwin ie always a star. So is 
Mr. Kiser. whose ‘‘Love Sonnets of an 
Office Boy”’ is the book always taken by 
@ distinguished resident of Bangor on 
his summer vacation. And then there is 
Lampton, W. J., of the Sun, who is ab- 
solutely alone in bis class and has a rep- 
utation all to himself for such work as: 
© Weather Man! 

Can 

You not 

Un-hot 

The atmosphere? 

Can't you steer 

One of those clear 

And bracing cold waves this way 

For just one day ? 

Say! 

while Mr. Foley, of somewhere out in 
Minnesota, is just as unique in his peculiar 








style like this on ‘The Smartest Girl in 
School:” 


“shee alwus getts thee prizes inu hur klass 
fore beein thee best skollar tho shee hase 


too help hur muther tdoo thee work befoar 
she starts too skoll ann hasstoo wurk sum moar 
wenn skool is owt butt it doant seme too maik 
no differuns too hur. 

Kte., ete. 


The newspaper poet is the product of 
the new age of the newspaper, the 
newspaper of to-day. Most of it goesby 
the crank and is turned out by the yard. 
We suppose, however, that it is quite 
necessary to the freightage of the up-to- 
date newspaper. It is nothing very 
deep, but it scores our follies, lauds the 
beauties of the summer or the winter 
girl, cuffs the statesman, pokes fun at 
the millionaire, explodes the fads of the’ 
fashionable and makes us all laugh. It 
is ephemeral, written for the moment, 
read and as soon forgotten. But we 
could hardly get along without the 
newspaper laureate and the newspaper 
without its ‘poets’ corner’ would be a 
dull, lifeless affair. Long may Mtg 
Lampton, Foley, Irwin, Stanton and 
the rest continue to turn the crank.” 


MEETING OF F NEWSDEALERS. 


National Association Passes Resolutions 
Bearing on Price of Magazines. 


At the convention of the National 
Newsdealers’ Association, held last week 
at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., the . following 
officers were elected: President, Samuel 
Stratton, Paterson, N. J.; vice-presidents, 
William Kessler, Wilkes-Barre; A. D. 
Myrden, Albany; secretary, M. E. Golden, 
New York; treasurer, D. Brophy, New 
York. Niagara Falls was chosen forthe 
place of meeting next year. 

Among the resolutions adopted were 
the following: 

**Resolved, That the newsdealers dis- 
courage the sale of any magazines that 
do not allow the dealer thirty per cent. 
on the retail price. 

‘‘Resolved, That this association con- 
demns the action of the publishers whose 
subscription prices are lower than the 
aggregated price per year—charged to 
the trade. 

“Resolved, That dealers take up the 
idea of magazine subscription club offers, 
to compete with such offers as are being 
made by the large subscription agents 
and other combinations. These offers 
will be available for al] newsdealers 
upon application to the national aseo- 
ciation.” 

The delegates were tendered “ A Night 
in Bohemia” at the Wilkes-Barre Press 
Club, and passed a vote of thanks to 
W. H. Kessler and the club for the enter- 
tainment. 





Record as a Managing Editor. 

George E. Moran, who was managing 
editor of the old Chicago Times during 
its most prosperous period under the late 
Wilbur F. Story, has been sojourning 
for a time in California. Mr. Moran, 
who is not yet forty years of age, was 
one of the youngest managing editors 
of a great daily paper that the country 
ever produced. He was only twenty- 
five when he attained that position. 
He entered the service of the Times when 
he was eight years old and remained 
with the paper for twenty-one years, 
making his own way every step up- 
ward to the high position thathe finally 
reached. After leaving the Times Mr. 
Moran was for some years connected 
with the Chicago Chronicle. He is now 
engaged in a publishing enterprise of his 
own in Chicago and spends much of his 
time in traveling. 





New York School of Journalism. 

The New York School of Journalism 
will begin its fourth year on Oct. 3. The 
school makes a specialty of training 
short-story and magazine writers, but 
several of its graduates are said now to 
be holding good positions on metropoli- 
tan papers. A special course in adver- 
tising writing is also offered by the 
school. 
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B. F. nin: ‘ed operator for the 
Publishers Press at Indianapolis, has 
been appointed officig] telegrapher of the 
United States Senate. 


Jacob Riis, who was formerly a New 
York newspaper man, is being considered 
by the fusionists as a candidate for 
Mayor of New York. 


M. Witte and Baron Rosen were the 
guests of honor at a dinner given last 
Thursday by Col. George B. M. Harvey, 
editor of Harper’s Weekly, at the Metro- 
politan Club. 


Jack Hamilton, former newspaper 
man and later circus manager and a 
brother of ‘‘Tody’’ Hamilton, was re- 
moved this week toa sanitarium. It is 
feared his mind is permanently affected. 


Dr. E. J. Dillon, the St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
grapb, was presented by M. Witte with 
the gold pen which the Russian envoy 
used in signing the Peace of Portsmouth. 


H. P. Nye, formerly city editor of the 
Worcester Gazette, and later of the 
Boston Journal and Boston Transcript, 
has been appointed city editor of the 
ore Traveler succeeding William L. 

ord. 


Phillip Cowan, of New York, editor of 
the American Hebrew, has been appointed 
& special inspector in the immigration 
service to succeed Marcus Braun, who 
resigned. Mr. Cowan will be stationed 
at Ellis Island. 


Arthur Spurgeon, who succeeded Sir 
Wemyss Reid as general manager of 
Cassell & Co., Ltd., of London, will visit 
New York this month. He will inspect 
the New York branch of that concern 
and also confer with a number of Ameri- 
ean publishers during his visit. 


Francis E. Leupp, United States Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and formerly 
Washington correspondent of the: New 
York Evening Post, will be the speaker 
at the fall meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Congregational Club to be held 
at Williameburg, Mass., on Sept. 19. 


Gilbert N. Knight, of the Big Stone 
Gap (Va.) Post, has succeeded Frank L. 
Fornshell as editor of the Jonesboro 
(Tenn.) Herald and Tribune, Congress- 
man Brownlow’s paper. Mr. Fornshell 
is one of the veteran editors of Tennessee. 
He was formerly foreman of the Cincin- 
nati Commercial Gazette. 


Paul E. Wilkes, city editor of the 
Macon (Ga.) News, has returned from 8 
trip to New Jersey, where he went to 
study the soil with a view to finding if it 
would raise cotton. He is convinced 
that the staple can be successfully grown 
in that State and Macon parties will 
undertake the experiment. 


W. H. Scanland, editor of the Bossier 
Banner at Benton, La., wasin Richmond, 
Va., last week having just ended a 
month’s stay at Buffalo Lithia Springs. 
He went to Annapolis to visit his son, 
who isa midshipman in the navy, and 
then left for home, where he says he will 
have to stay for a while, since Benton, 
though it has no yellow fever, is under 
strict quarantine. 


Frank I. Duncan has resigned as editor 
of ‘the Towson (Md.) Democrat and 
Journal, believing it would not be fitting 
for him to direct the policy of the paper 
during his campaign for associate judge 
of the Third Judicial circuit, for which 
he is a candidate on the Democratic 
ticket. Joseph B. and John C.. Perkins, 
who have been business managers of the 
paper, will assume his dnties. 
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COL. W. F. ANDERSON DEAD. 
Was Indentified With + Seren Enter- 
prises Undertaken by New York Herald. 


Col. William Findlay Anderson, corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald at the 
front during the Civil War and organizer 
of the Herald’s Washingtan bureau, died 
last Monday at his home in New York. 

Col. Anderson was born in Ireland 
sixty-seven years ago. When nine years 
old he came with his parents to America 
and received hig early education in New 
York. While still a boy he began his 
long career of newspaper work. 

At the outbreak of the war in 1861 he 
went to the front as correspondent for 
the New York Herald. He was wounded 
at the battle of Spotteylvania. He be- 
came a close friend of Gen. Hancock, who 
presently made him a member of hisstaff. 

Shortly after his return to New York 
at the close of the war Col. Anderson or- 
ganized the Herald Bureau at Washing- 


M’CLURE COMPANY’S PLANT. 
Magazine Will Be Printed at Long Island 
City After Next May. 


The S. 8. McClure Publishing Company 
has prepared final plans for ite big four 
story publishing house to be built on its 
plot bought last May, comprising eleven 
lots in Long Island City, with afrontage 
of 260 feet on Orchard street, 125 feet 
on the north side of the Long Island 
Railroad tracks and 125 feet on Queen 
street. 

A number of workmen havetorn down 
the four houses that stood on the prop- 
erty and a number of others are now 
engaged in blasting down toa foundation 
for the heavy superstructure. 

The building is to be completed by 
May 1, 1906, and the publishing com- 
pany will, it is said, remove its entire 
printing and binding and mailing busi- 
ness to the new establishment, only 
wenaing a salesroom in Manhattan. 











ton. While at the capital he became the 
friend of Lincoln and of Hayes. He was 
one of the guards of honor who escorted 
the body of Lincoln from the house where 
the President died to the White House. 

Col. Anderson was a lifelong friend of 
James Gordon Bennett. He was one of 
the first to send a message over the 
Mackay-Bennett cable. 

In 1866 he went as Herald correspond- 
ent to London. Shortly afterward, under 
Mr. Bennett’s direction, he organized the 
first expedition of the Americanexplorer, 
Henry M. Stanley, into Central Africa. 

After his return to America Col. Ander- 
son was an active agent in organizing 
the United Press. He retired from active 
work several yeare ago. 





HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH DEAD : 


Was Well Known as Assistant Editor 


of the Youth’s Companion. 


Hezekiah Butterworth, author and his- 
torian, and formerly assistant editor of 
the Youth’s Companion, died last Tues- 
day at Warren, R. I., of diabetes, from 
which he had long been a sufferer. He 
was 75 years old. 

Mr. Butterworth was born in Warren, 
R. I., in 1839, received a common school 
education, and traveled later in Europe, 
Cuba, Canada and the United States. 
He then began writing for the press, and 
in 1870 became the assistant editor of 
Youth’s Companion, which position he 
held for twenty-five years. Soon he be- 
gan to publish a series of stories of 
New England during the Revolutionary 
period, which combined history and fic- 
tion very pleasantly and attained a wide 
popularity. In 1870 he printed his 
“Story of the Hymns,” which was fol- 
lowed by his ‘‘ Zigzag Journeys,”’ aseries 
of anrual volumes descriptive of travel 
in the Levant, the Far West, the East, 
Italy, Greece, etc. Some of these were 
reprinted in England. 





OBITUARY NOTES. 


H. A. Wilson, editor of the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Times, a weekly paper de- 
voted to Republican interests, died last 


week of apoplexy. At onetime he edited | _ 


a paper in Selma, Ala. He was 50 years 
old. 


Joseph O. Smith, former Secretary of 
State of Maine, and publisher of the 
Somerset (Me.) Reporter, died last week of 
heart trouble, superinduced by rheuma- 
tism. He was 66 years of age. 


Jobn Hamilton Van Kuren, a veteran 
editor, died at Winsted, Conn., last Mon- 
day of heart disease. For twenty-three 
years he was editor of the Winsted Citizen, 
and previous to that he was editor of 
the Kingston, (N. Y.) News. He was 61 
years old. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


~ Four agate lines will be published ou one 
time free under this classification. 15 
cen ts for each additional line. 


NEWSPAPER MAN 


wants managing editorship of weekly or dally 
paper. Can make publication popular with 
readers, increasing and holding circulation. 
Akro EDGAR JOHNSON," 21 North Broadway, 
A ron, O. 


A WIDE. AWAKE ‘CARTOONIST. 


Are you, Mr. Editor, looking for a clever car- 
toonist who originates catchy, pointed cartoons 
and comics, the kind the readers like. If so, 
address “A LIVE ONE,” care Tae EDITOR AND 
PUBLISHER. 


CLEVER NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 
man, thoroughly experienced as reporter, copy 
reader and make-up man, desires position. Eight 
years’ experience on big dailies; regarded as a 
hustler, an exceptionally rapid worker, and good 
writer on either straight news stories or Sunday 
yma Anxious to work outside of New York. 


Address “C. J. M.,"” care Taz EpitoR aND PuB- 
LISHER. 


BUSINESS MANAGER, NOW 


employed, city 100,000, wishes change, or to be 
assistantin larger city. Twenty years experi- 
ence. Thorough in details of advertising, circu- 
lation, mechanical and editorial departments. 
Good systemizer, able to see and stop leaks and 
has increased business wherever located. Cau 
manage large forces and carry out ideas of those 
who pay the bills. Do not drink or gamble 
“M. A. NAGER,” care Taz EDITOR AND PuB- 
LISHER. 


TRADE AND SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


desiring “‘copy’’ on assignment or otherwise— 
can I serve you? Can supply interviews, ‘‘write- 
ups,” special articles, any and all kinds, at your 
rates. Address “FREE LANCE,” care Tue Epr- 
TOR AND PUBLISHER. 














HELP WANTED. 
EDITOR FOR A DAILY PAPER. 
pplicant must investin stock of the company. 
“Nd! THAMPTON PRINTING AND BINDING 
COMPANY,” Northampton, Mass. 
THE YELLOW JACKET, 


Moravian Falls, N. C., wants a Hoe pressman 








~ | and stereotyper. Must be a hustler. Work light. 


State salary wanted, experience, habits, etc. 





FOR SALE. 
FOR SALE—POTTER 2-REVOLUTION 


cylinder, 7 column quarto, with new chases. 
Perfect condition. Price, $550, cash or good pa- 
eda Address “CRITERION PRESS,’ ” Haverhill, 








We have a surplus of news print which we will 
sell below the market price to quick buyers. 
Quality guaranteed. In replying please state 
how much you use per annum and from whom 
you are now buying. Address “T. J. care THe 
EpDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 








(Formerly Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., Est'd 1876) 
873 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Plants for Stereotyping, Electrotyping and 
Photo-Engraving complete in every detail. 


N.Y. Agent: THE TYMPALYN CO., 
CHARLES 8. MILLS, Manager, 
SPECIALTY: Iron Equipment for Compos- 

ing Roo 























CAMPBELL WEB PRINTING PRESS 


with stereotyping machinery; size of paper, 39° 
inches; 7, 8 and 9 columns; 10 years old; good 
and stron Very cheap. “PHILADELPHIA 
TAGEBLA oT,” 6i3 Callowhill street. 


HALFTONE OR LINE REPRUDUC- 


tions delivered prepaid, 75c; 6 or more, 50c each 
Cash with order. All newspaper screens; service 
day and night. Write for circulars. Refer- 
ences furnished. “NEWSPAPER PROCESS- 
ENGRAVER,” P. O. Box §15, Philadelphia, Pa. 








IN THE MARKET. 





WHICH FOCUS FACTS. 
We have 15,000 subjects in stock and agents 
all over the world. Text supplied. 
WE BUY interesting photographs. 
Send for our daily bulletin of news subjects. 
GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN, 
15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


| 














THE LOVEJOY CO, 
ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery 
444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 


~ WANTED—CYLINDER PRESS. 


We wish to purchase a small cylinder press 
capable of printing at one impression four pages 
of a four-column paper; must be in good condi- 
tion. State size, make, how long in use, lowest 
| price and easiestterms. Address “THE 
Monongahela, 


IF YOU HAVE TYPE, CYLINDER 
| press, job presses, cutter stitcher, perforator, 
| stones, cabinets, or any printing or bookbinding 


NEWS,’ 





~ | materials, or machinery in good condition, but 
Established 1858 not productive, we will pay you a fair price for 


same in 6 per cent partic ipating preferred stock 

in a successful printing business, located in city 

of 65,000 population. Present plant not equal to 

volume of busivess; shares should earn from 10 

to 12 he cent, during the present year. Address 
“M. A.,” care "Tae EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 














TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS 
FLIMSIES 
CARBON PAPER 





WE MANUFACTURE THE BEST LINE OF 


Typewriter Supplies 
ON THE MARKET—SEND FOR CATALOG 


THE S. T. SMITH CO. 
11 Barciay Street, New Yor« City 
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THE ADVERTISING WORLD. 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


The Pabst Beer advertising is going 
out to newspapers through the Chicago 
office of J. Walter Thompson. 


Rates on 7,000 and 14,000 inches of 
advertising for a dress silk are being 
asked by W. Wright Beck, York, Pa. 


The fall list for tue bon Ami advertis- 
ing is now being made up by A. W. 
Erickson, 127 Duane street, New York. 


Renewals for the Lowney Chocolates 
advertising are going out through Wal- 
ter A. Lewis, Equitable Building, Boston. 


Copy is now being prepared for the fall 
campaign of the Humphrey Homeopathic 
Medicine Company, 111 William street, 
New York. 


The Lord Advertising Agency, Scran- 
ton, Pa., is asking rates on advertising 
for the National Phonograph Company, 
Orange, N. J. 


Advertising for Perolin and also for 
Dr. Graves Tooth Powderis being placed 
through the Chicago office of Nelson 
Chesman & Co. 


Southern dailies are being used through 
Nelson Chesman & Co., St. Louis, for the 
advertising of the Donnell Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Louis. 





Advertising is being placed direct in 
Western dailies by the Alexandria 
Tobacco Company, 248 West Twenty- 
third street, New York. 


Renewals for the R. T. Booth Com- 
pany’s Hyomei and Mi-o-na advertising 
are going out through theC. F. Wyckoff 
Agency, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Bates Advertising Company, 182 
William street, is sending out renewals 
on the Cloth-Craftadvertising to the same 
papers that had that business last spring. 


New England papersare being used for 
the advertising of Dr. R. H. Jauner’s 
Rupture Cure, Boston. Frank Kiernan, 
156 Broadway, New York, is placing the 
business. 


Copy will start this month for the 
contracts on the Hunyadi Janos adver- 
tising, which are being made by E. P 
Remington, New York Life Building, 
New York. 

E. P. Remington, Pittsburg, will use 
two inches daily in New York and New 
England papers for the advertising of 
the D-Zerta Food Company, Rochester, 
ie 

Orders for 10.000 lines to be used in 
one year for the Holland Medicine Com- 
pany are being sent to large dailies 
through H. I. Ireland, 925 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


The George B. Van Cleve Company’s 
Boston office is putting outsome Lamson 
& Hubbard hat advertising to a limited 
list of papers. The order is two and a 
half inches e. o. d. for two months. 


The F. ad Richter Publishing House, 
215 Pearl street, New York, is making 
renewals on the Achor Pain Expeller 
advertising. Only papers that had this 
advertising before will get the business. 


The W. F. Simpson Advertising 
Agency, 38 Park Row, New York, is 
sending orders to newspapers for the 
Dermophile Underwear advertising to 
run three times a week for thirty-nine 
times. 


The von Balsan Company, 172 Wash- 
ington street, Boston, is asking rates on 
advertising for the Excelsior Manufactur- 
ing Company. The inquiry is on one an 
a half inches double column for three, 
four and six months. 





THE CANAL ADVERTISING. 
It Will Not Be the Big Account Some 
Had Expected. 


W. Leon Pepperman, assistant chief of 
the Panama Canal Commission, says of 
the advertising placed by the commis- 
sion: 

“There seems tobe an impression 
that the commission will have extensive 
advertising to give out. Asa matter of 
fact, this advertising is merely in com- 
pliance with the President’s order that 
advertisements be inserted inviting pro- 
posals for all contracts involviug an 
estimated expenditure above a certain 
amount. These advertisements do not 
usually exceed eight or ten lines in length 
and are inserted from two to five times, 
and there are not more than eight orten 
advertisments running each month. In 
ordinary cases this advertising is placed 
in one paper at a time in each of the five 
or six largest cities of the country, com- 
prising one or two on the Atlantic 
Seaboard, onein the Middle West, one 
on the Pacific Coast. In addition trade 
papers are sometimes used, and where 
supplies coming from a certain section of 
the country are desired, extra adver- 
tisements may be placed in papers of 
that section. For instance, if Georgia 
pine were needed, one or two papers in 
Georgia would be used.” 


ADVERTISING NOTES. 


J. H. Phinney, who has recently taken 
charge of the Pacific Coast Borax Com- 
pany’s advertising, states that there will 
be nothing done so far as newspapers 
are until concerned probably Jan. 1. 


W. H. Keeney has returned to the 
Findlay (O.) Morning Republican as 
advertising manager after two years 
spent in a similar capacity on the 
Coshocton Age. He succeede Leonard 
M. Lehmkule on the Republican. Mr. 
Keeney did excellent work in Findlay 
and is said to have been equally success- 
ful in handling the advertising of the 
Coshocton paper. 


Frank W. Worcester, who was located 
in New York as manager of the Medical 
Lake Salts Company up to about a year 
ago, has gone back to his old love—the 
newspaper business. Mr. Worcester re- 
turned to California, and is now assist- 
ant general manager of the Los Angeles 
Herald. He reporte conditions on the 
Coast to be excellent, and is putting out 
a considerable amount of literature 
showing the big increase in advertising 
of the Herald. 


Toronto Star’s Souvenit Number. 

The Toronto Star has issued a special 
souvenir number of forty pages celebrat- 
ing its tenth anniversary. On the cover 
page is a reproduction of the Star’s 
new building, and within are portraits of 
the staff and illustrations showing the 
big machines used to produce the Star. 
The text contains an interesting history 
of the paper and an account of its suc- 
cessful development under its present 
management. The Star is one of the 
brightest papers in the Dominion of 
Canada. 


Mansfield News Outing. 

The Mansfield (O.) News on Aug. 28 
gave its twelfth annual outing to its 
juvenile friends. Free transportation 
and refreshments were furnished by the 
newspaper, and over 12,000 persons 
took advantage of the publisher's gener- 
osity. Several new features were intro- 
duced this year, including a missing boy 
contest and the distribution of toy air- 
ships from the top of the News Building. 





EXPERT STATISTICIAN. | 


Clarence B. Hurrey Engaged by the Inter- 
national Advertising Association to 
Take Charge of Its Bureau of 
Advertising Information. 


The International Advertising Associ- 
ation, Flatiron Building, New York, this | 
week announced that it had secured the | 
services of Clarence B. Hurrey, of the) 
United States Department of Commerce | 
and Labor, as its regular statistician. 
Mr. Hurrey leaves the employ of the 
Governmentand will give his entire time | 
to the work of collecting data for the 
use of members of the Internationa) 
Advertising Association. 

The formal announcement by the asso- 
ciation of the appointment says: 

“In view of the urgent demand for 
accurate statistics pertaining to the 











CLARENCE B. Hurrey. 


various branches of advertising, the 
association from its beginning has rec- 
ognized the vital importance of creating 
and developing a general fund of adver 
tising facts. At present the statistics 
compiled by the various agencies are 
practically the only sources of informa- 
tion bearing directly upon advertising 
to which the advertiser can turn. With- 
out questioning the reliability, they are 
deplorably inadequate. The directors of 
the International Advertising Associa- 
tion early agreed that so important a 
step as the organization of an advertis- 
ing statistical bureau could not be un- 
dertaken with reasonable hope of success 
until a statistician of approved ability 
could be found to direct the work. The 
man chosen is Mr. Clarence B. Hurrey, of 
the United States Department of Com- | 
merce and Labor at Washington.” 

Mr. Hurrey is a native of Michigan 
and a graduate of its State University 
at Ann Arbor, from which institution he 
holds the degree of ‘bachelor of letters.’ 
His university training was planned 
from the beginning with a view to its 
bearing upon the statistical profession. 
His work in economics, finance aud 
theoretical statistics was carried on 
under the personal direction of Prof. 
Henry C, Adams, chief statistician of the 
Iuterstate Commerce Commission. Be- 
fore graduation he was offered a fellow- 
ship and position as instructor in econ- 
omics in one of the leading State uni- 
versities, but he refused the offer in order 
to take up practical statistical work in 
connection with the Twelfth Federal 
Census then being organized. 








Mr. Hurrey was rapidly advanced to 





the wiiniiis position of editor of the 
Census Bulletins on Agriculture. ‘Lhese 
| bulletins attracted wide comment for 
their conciseness and general excellence 


| and were more literally reproduced by 


the press than any others issued by the 
Bureau. Later he was placed in charge 
of the Publication Division of the Census 
and superintended the editing, proof 


| reading and publication of all the numer- 
| ous census reports. 


This was followed 
by two years’ original work onstatistics 
of municipal finance, the most difficult 
inquiry ever undertaken by the Census 
Bureau. Mr. Hurrey has also won rec- 
oguition for hisatatisticalinvestigations 
pertaining to labor unions and munici- 
pal ownership of public utilities. 

When asked why he gave up 80 prom- 
ising a career in the Government service 
to enter a statistical field concerning the 
possibilities of which comparatively 
little is known, Mr. Hurrey said: ‘My 
attention as astatistician basfor several 
years been drawn toward advertising 
and | am fitmly convinced that no other 
business offers so vastand rich a field for 
scientific statistical research. Inspite of 
all that may be said to the contrary, the 
hundreds of inillions of dollars annually 
appropriated for advertising are spent 
with less knowledge of the probable 
results than is true of any other outlay 
made in business. Advertising is still 
too much of a game of chance. One 
manager carries through a_ successful 
advertising campaign, his rival adopts 
the same tactics and fails completely. 
Why the difference ? 

“The secret of success or of failure in 
individual cases can never positively be 
determined, but from a scientific classi- 
fication and study of the circumstances 
attending a great number of individual 
cases, general principles can unquestion- 
ably be deduced which will be as sound 
as the principle of gravity. To collect 
and arrange data which shall demon- 
strate the existence of certain natural 
lawe of advertising, the violation of 
which means inevitable disaster, is my 
reasonable ambition in entering the field 
of advertising statistics. No time will 
be wasted in searching for a principle of 
certain success.” 


The association has received a num- — 


ber of congratulatory communications 
— its success in securing Mr. Hurrey 
to undertake this amnaetans work. 


Illinois Paper Gives Children Outing. 

The Rockford (Ill.) Register-Gazette 
last Saturday gave a big outing for the 
school children of its city asa farewell to 
summer pleasures before the youngsters 
had to creep snail-like back to their 
studies. All the attractions of Harlem 
Park were thrown open to the news- 
paper’s little guests and the day of 


| amusement was rounded out witha boat 


ride up the river on the steamer Illinois, 
which the management had chartered 
for the occasion. Couponsin the Register- 
Gazette were free passes to the festivities. 





Pelham Papers Consolidate. 

Announcement has been made that the 
Pelham (N. Y.) Record and the Pelham 
Republican have consolidated and will 
be conducted hereafter under the name of 
the Republican-Record. H. D. Whittle, 
formerly proprietor of the Record, and 
W. F.C. Tichborne, owner of the Repub- 
lican, will be the editors and proprietors. 
The consolidation makes one less Repub- 
lican newspaper in Westchester county 
and insures harmony in the Republican 
ranks in Pelham. 


J. R. Sanders will start a paper at 
Epps, Ala., to be known as the Sumter 
County Weekly. 





SELECT YOUR PA 


PERS CAREFULLY 


Judgment, economy and profit will dictate your using the papers of 
THE SCRIPPS-McRAE LEAGUE 


ASK YOUR AGENCY MAN—WRITE FOR RATES 


D. J. RANDALL, Eastern Manager, 
Tribune Bidg., New York City. 


I. 8. WALLIS, Western Manager. 
First Nat'l Bank Bidg., Chicago. 
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LONDON ECHO’S EXIT. 
Brings Up Interesting Recollection to a 
Former Member of Old Liberal 
Organ’s Staff. 


Written for THe EpiroR AND PUBLISHER ‘by 
Edward Ransford, LL. B. 


The Echo no longer voices the opinions 
of the somewhat pragmatical, philan- 
thropic British Liberal. It has gone 
over to join the silent majority—after 
having well and nobly served its genera- 
tion, and, departing, has left behind it 
a leaven which will continue to work 
and work till it comes to a perfect end. 
for at first and for many years after its 
being launched onthegreatand troubled 
sea of Metropolitan newspapers, the 
influence of the Echo made itself felt not 
only as an organ of Radical opinion, but 
as a faithful and intelligent reporter of 
social, literary and artistic life. It was 
started in 1868 by Messrs. Cassell, Petter 
and Galpin, the well-known pioneers in 
the line of educational and wholesome 
cheap literature, who selected as their 
editor Arthur Arnold (afterwards a 
member of Parliament and chairman of 
the London County Council, in which 
position he won his spurs as a knight), 
a former attache of the Times, a literary 
man and one of extensive travel, who 
was on thoroughly familiar terms with 
Gladstone and the leaders of the great 
Liberal party. Hissub-editor was George 
Barnett Smith, who came from the 
Globe, which he had greatly helped to 
pull up from “‘out of the depths.” and 
caused once more torevolvein its proper 
orbit among the other stars in the 
firmament of newspaperdom. I was se- 
selected to work directly under Mr, Ar- 
nold and to be responsible for whatever 
he wished me to undertake. The man- 
ager of:the paper was Horace Voules, who 
afterwards went in with Edmund Yates 
in conducting the World, a society 
weekly, whose rapid rise in circulation 
inspired Henry Labouchere to start an- 
other paper in the same line, which, I 
suppose, in a spirit of irony, he named 
Truth. The outside staff were of the 
usual calibre of the London newspaper 
men of the day. Some were mere penny- 
a-liners, who were everlastingly sending 
in yards of stuff abounding in trivial 
details and superfluous, seven-leagued 
epithete—enough to fill a column or 
more—only to be boiled down to a few 
lines. Some were free-lances, varying in 
ability from the young university man 
who knew it all to the ripe scholar, the 
statesman-like M. P., or the vivacious 
though sternly practical, and equally 
thoroughly womanly woman, Frances 
Power Cobbe. From among these Mr. 
Arnold selected a first-class set of writers 
and was thus enabled to offer to the 
public anever-changing bill of fare, vary- 
ing sometimesevery hour, ‘from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe.” The Court 
and haut ton had due representation; 
both Houses of Parliament received a 
fitting share of attention—but chiefly 
the House of Commons, whose proceed- 
ings were admirably reported in con- 
densed, but lively style by George Byron 
Curtis, till recently editor of the London 
Standard, one of the best parliamentary 
reporters of the day. The Church and 
religious matters in general, especially 
those with which Dr. Parker, the cele- 
brated Congregationalist minister of the 
day was connected, and those of the 
Roman Catholic and Anglican Com- 
munions received considerable atten- 
tion, especiaily on Saturday and Monday 
evenings, when Miss Cobbe would get 
her fine work in and hit out freely all 
round at priests, and parsons, especially 
those of the State Church, which to her 
and. the editor-in-chief, both free-thinkers, 
was Nehustan—the abomination of deso- 


Jation. Literature and the drama were 
treated impartially and withconsummate 
ability by men who wielded trenchant, 
and influential pens,and to social sub- 
jects, including the wrongs of the wage- 
worker, the iniquities of bossism and 
capitalism (the latter, perhaps, in rather 
too veiled a fashion), and the rights of 
man ir general considerable space was 
given editorially as well as in the news 
columns—generally by myself. The for- 
eign corrgapondents were all men whose 
names carried weight as journalists or 
statesmen—in fact, Mr. Arnold, thanks 
to the liberality of the proprietary of the 
paper and his instinctive knowledge of 
just what ought to be done and what 
left alone and his wonderful gift of selec- 
tion in the way of writers and topics, 
was able to give in condensed, but pithy 
shape every night for one halfpenny as 
good stuff as any of the superfine and 
more expensive daily andevening papers 
—and more of it. 
ECHO’S SENSATIONAL ADVENT. 

The paper started with a flourish of 
trumpets. Its place of publication was 
an old gambling hell in Catherine street, 
just off and north of the Strand. It was 
the first and only Metropolitan half. 
penny paper—indeed, there was but one 
other in the United Kingdom, the Echo, 
of Darlington, in the county of Durham, 
owned by the Quaker firm of Pease, one 
of whom represented that borough in 
the House of Commons in the interests 
of the extreme Radicals and the peace 
and humanitarian party, including the 
anti-liquor section of the community. 
The paper received ‘“‘bold advertise- 
ment,’”’ some of it duly paid for in the 
literary columns of the press. Wonder- 
ful reports (and not false ones at that) 
were circulated as to the Marinoni 
presses, which had been installed in the 
basement and were guaranteed to run 
off 100,000 impressions an hour; of the 
army of uniformed newsboys who were 
to take the streets by storms and com. 
pel every man, woman and child, willy- 
nilly, to buy a copy. Its sales for the 
first two or three days were unprece- 
dented in the history of British journal- 
ism. Even the Daily Telegraph, edited 
by Edwin, afterwards Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Mr. Arnold’s brother, of ‘‘ Light of Asia” 
fame, was obliged to admit the fact. 
The Pecksniffian Pall Mall Gazette itself 
(whose dress and cream-colored paper, 
by the way, the new bantling had of set 
purpose copied) felt to its cost that the 
position it claimed as the leading even- 
ing paper and Great-I-Am of journalism 
was so greatly in peril that (to quote 
the words of Punch on the occasion) ‘it 
would fain break the neck o’ That 
ha’penny Echo.” Fortunately for the 
latter, backed up as it was by plenty of 
capital, and enjoying the confidence of 
such big gunsas Gladstone, John Bright, 
and statesmen of that school, its neck, 
far from being broken, became more and 
more exalted, till it towered up in the 
journalistic world a veritable ‘‘ topmost 
Gargarus.” Its vigorous arraignment 
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of the iniquity of the Irish Established 
Church, and of the still more iniquitous 
land-laws and landlordism secured its 
position in thatcountry and in the ranks 
of the Nonconformist and the ultra- 
Radical element generally to such a 
degree that a special man was sent over 
to Ireland to act as correspondent, and 
a free hand was given him. I was the 
one selected for the duty, and, extreme 
as the paper was, the letters sent over 
were extremer still—so much so that an 
editorial note was onceor twice append- 
ed to the communications pointing out 
that, while the sentiments that appeared 
in them undoubtedly represented the 
feeling in Ireland, they must not always 
be taken as representing those of the 
paper—a statement which added only 
additional piquancy to their contents. 
DISSOLUTION OF THE STAFF. 

Unfortunately for the Echo Mr. Arnold 
was elected as a member of Parliament 
and retired from the editorial chair. 'The 
paper suffered, and its proprietors sold 
it to Baron Grant, a Jewish financier of 
enormous wealth and by no means sav- 
ory reputation, who fancied that by its 
means he would push himself into society 
and further his own speculative schemes 
at the same time. I think all the old 
staff either resigned or was sent to the 
right-about, and the paper, as represent- 
ing the interests of a capitalist, deserv- 
edly lost its influence. 

The baron sold it to Mr. Passmore 
Edwards, who ran itin the humanitarian 
religio-Radicalinterest. Hemadeit pay, 
but in a different way, chiefly by cater- 
ing to the respectable Nonconformist 
lower middle class, who are Radicals to 
aman, bitterly opposed to the Estab- 
lished Church and sectarian education, 
and as strongly attached to any relig- 
ious society or quasi-religious organ 
that combines that sentiment with a 
bigoted renunciation and condemna.- 
tion to the lower regions of the Pope 
and all his works. 

THE EDWARDS REGIME. 

Mr. Edwards, however, with all his 
Radicalism and occasional approaches 
to the denunciation of ‘capitalistic op- 
pression,’ was not proof against the wiles 
of such cunning financiers as Messrs. 
Carnegie and Storey, who hankered after 
an organ that should advance their 
views (what these views were exactly 
was known only to themselves—the 
nimble halfpenny, 480 of which made up 
a sovereign, loomed up large in shaping 
them), and offered him a big price for his 
paper, only to run it into the ground. 
The ‘‘common people”’ would have none 
of it; it stank in the nostrils of the 
“hupper suckles.” So it once more 
passed back into the hands of Mr. 
Edwards, only to commit ‘‘happy dis- 
patch” by amalgamating with the 
Morning, a daily, which soon passed into 
night, leaving the paper once more to 
appear under its original name. It 
strove weakly to make itself heard in 
the purlieus of London as the champion 
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of the Submerged Tenth. Alas, its echo 
was only as that of a halfpenny whistle 
feebly blown in an extreme Radical key 
by Petherick-Lawrence, who as an am- 
bitious lawyer, thought that by joining 
with Lloyd-George and other members 
of the ultra-Liberal, self styled Social- 
istic party of the Reynolds Miscellany or 
Lloyd’s Weekly school, he might achieve 
greatness for himself, as Sir Arthur 
Arnold had done before him. With 
Arnold’s resignation, however, and the 
accession of such weak men as George 
Barnett Smith, Byron Curtis (who, after 
putting his Radicalism behind his back, 
was chosen and after a short term of 
office was recently, and not without 
reason, deposed from the editorship of 
the Standard) and others of a similar 
calibre, lacked the education, tact, verve 
and editorial instinct necessary for those 
who would pose as the leaders and 
formers of public opinion. 

Such was the passing of the Echo, 
“with none so poor to do it reverence” 
and apparently none save this my 
humble voice to chant its requiem. 


THE COMMERCIAL’S SPECIALS. 


First Dramatic Annual and the Cotton 
Review Issued This Week. 


The New York Commercial issued two 
excellent special editions this week. On 
Monday appeared the “ First Dramatic 
Annual,” which consisted of fourteen 
pages devoted to interesting matter per- 
taining to the theatres. When the Com- 
mercial a year ago underwent a change 
of management and became a real daily 
newspaper, one of the first departments 
arranged for was the department of the 
stage. It was to celebrate the birth of 
this column that the annual was issued. 
It was filled with signed articles by those 
most prominent in the theatrical pro- 
fession to-day and was illustrated with 
more than one hundred engravings. On 
Wednesday morning the “ Annual Cotton 
Review Section” was issued. Among 
the features of this edition were por- 
traits of Harvie Jordan, secretary of the 
Southern Cotton Association; Cornelius 
N. Bliss, John Claflin, and a picture of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 


Buy Canada Timber Land. 

William G. Phelps and George C. Bay- 
less, of Binghamton, N. Y., have returned 
from Quebec, Canada, after having pur- 
chased 300 square miles of timber lands 
near Quebec at a cost of nearly a million 
and a half dollars. The property was 
purchased for the Bayless Pulp and 
Paper Company, and within a short time 
the company will erect mills on the 
property and begin the manufacture of 
paper. The company now has pulp and 
paper mills on the Goodyear property at 
Austin, Pa., but the supply of timber is 
becoming exhausted at that place. It is 
said that the supply will never give out 
on the Canadian tract because it will 
grow up faster than the company can 
cutitdown. Two large water falls on 
the property will furnish splendid water 
power for the mille. 








Death of Edward Edwards. 

Edward Edwards, dramatic editor of 
the Boston Transcript, died at his home 
in Dorchester, Mass., last Monday, aged 
67 years. He was connected with the 
Transcript for forty-eight yeare, and had 
been political news editor and general 
editorial writer. In addition to his 
other work, Mr. Edwards for seventeen 
years conducted the Transcript column 
of ‘‘ Facts and Fancies,” and specimens of 
his wit, humor and philosophy were 
eopied widely by newspapersin all parts 
of the United States and Canada. 


T. Waton Battt, editor of the Adams 








interest of T. 


(Tenn.) Enterprise, has bought the half- 
¢. Willett in that paper. 
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The Lovett Printing Company, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has been incorporated, with 


NEW CORPORATIONS. | 
| 
$5,000 capital stock. 


Lakeview Press Framingham, Mass. 
Capital $15,000. President, Harold A. | 
Holmes, treasurer, J. Fred McPherson. 


The Progress Publishing Company, 
Itta Bena, Ark. Capital, $3,000. Incor- 
porators: G. W. Penticost, R. Thayer 
and others. fie 

“he Universe Publishing Company, 
New York. Capital, $10,000. Directors: 
Alphonse Taillon, W. M. Smith, Henry 
Hosier, New York. 


| 
| 


R. E. Gould Company, New York (pub- 
lishing.) Capital, $10,000, aud directors: 
Ruth &. Gould, Laura A. Skinner, New 
York; William Barry, Oswego. 





Jones-Ferguson Special Agency, Inc., 
New York, advertising. Capital, $25.,- 
000. Directors: EK. T. Jones, C. G. 
Ferguson, Lawrence Wilbur, New York. 


Panama Mail Publishing Company, 
New York. Capital, $3,000. Directors: 
H. J. Cantwell, New York; 8S. B. Martz, 
Brooklyn; J. R. Turner, Basking Ridge, 
N. J. BS 

Chronicle Company, Farrington, Me., 
printers and publishers. Capital, $10,- 
000. President, J. E. Brown; treasurer 
end clerk, W. G. Mallett, both of Far- 
rington. ; ire % 

Outdoors Company, Portland, Me, 
printers and publishers. Capital, $1,- 
500,000. President and clerk, M. W. 
Baldwin; treasurer, J. J. Hernan, all of 
Portland. ede hl 

The Webster Press, New York (lito- 
graphers). Capital $25,000 and directors: 
S. D. Messhon, Rahway, N. J.; R. P. 8. 
Webster, Brooklyn; T. P. Longmore, 
New York. 

The Examiner-Tennessean Printing 
and Publishing Company, to be estab- 
lished at Gallatin, Tenn. Capital, $5.600. 
Incorporators: Thomas Boyers, Frank 
W. Lewis, 8S. R. Lewiv. 





The Avon Art PressCompany, printing 
and publishing. Capital, $30,000. Presi- 
dent, Fred A. Ewell, 1433 Washington 
street, Boston; treasurer, George A. Dole, 
75 Sherman street, Springfield, Mase. 


The A. R. Harding Publishing Com- 
pany. Objects, publication and sale of 
magazine, general publishing. Capital, 
$30,000. Incorporators: Albert M. 
Kinsley, Paul B. Herrick, Kenwood; 
Perry A. Wood, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Professional Publishing Company, 
127 Market street, Camden, N.J., printers 
and publishers. Capital, $75,000. In- 
corporators: William H. Groff, W. R. 
Rodgers and F. L. Richardson, all of 
Philadelphia; Wilfried B. Wolcott, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


The Club and Hetel Publishing Com- 
pany, of Louisville, with $6,000 capital 
stock. It will publish a periodical known 
as the Club and Hotel Quarterly. George 
R. and Mary M. Washburne, of Pewee 
Valley, and Stanley Bronner, of Louis. 
ville, are the incorporators. 





D. J. MacLellan Book Manufacturing 
Company, New York. Objects, publish- 
ing, printing and binding. Capital, 
$40,000. Inecorporators: Daniel M 
MacLellan, Flushing; Henry W. Mac- 
Lellan, New York city; Edward M. 
MacLellan, Port Washington. 


American Mutual Newspaper Asso- 
ciation, to carry on a general printing 
and publishing business. Capital. $100,- 
000. Incorporators: John M. Hender- 
son, 120 East Thirty-firat street. New 
York; Joseph W. Wetzel, 205 West One 
Hundred and Twenty-third street, New 
York, and Henry W. Grimwood, 46 
South street, New York. 
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Publishers Press 
Strong in the South. 


TWENTY NEW CLIENTS ADDED 
TO OUR SOUTHERN CIRCUITS 
THIS YEAR. | 
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Fifty-eight per cent. of the evening news- 
papers in the Southern Field taking a tele- 
graphic and cable news report are served by the 
PUBLISHERS PRESS ASSOCIATION. i 
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We beat them all in announcing the 





Peace agreement at Portsmouth. 
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If you are not getting our service 






you should have it. It cannot be excelled. 
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The news of the world placed at your 






disposal for morning or evening editions. 
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